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Book Reviews 61 


and fixed their attention on the woes of the proletariat.” As far as 
I know, no other critic or scholar has ever detected such direct and 
decisive influence of the corrido upon the novel of the Revolution. 
Yet, Tinker, after stating his challenging hypothesis, proceeds to dis- 
cuss the greatest of revolutionary novelists, Mariano Azuela, without 
offering any evidence whatsoever of corrido influence upon Azuela 
or any other writer. 

Much more valuable are the informative notes that Américo 
Paredes has provided by way of clarifying the incidents which gave 
rise to the broadsides contained in the volume. Finally, in a separate 
section at the end of the book, Paredes gives some skilful English 
translations of all the texts in question. 


Indiana University Merle E. Simmons 
Bloomington, Indiana 


LINGUISTIC FOLKLORE 


Woods Words: A Comprehensive Dictionary of Loggers Terms. By 
Dean Walter F. McCulloch. (Portland, Oregon: The Oregon His- 
torical Society and The Champoeg Press, 1958). Pp. vi + 219. $7.50. 


Dean McCulloch’s Woods Words, although published some years 
ago, has not come generally to the attention of folklorists. It deserves 
to be better known, for its relevance to folklore extends beyond the 
narrow implication of its topic. The book is of particular interest to 
Hoosiers because it contains a relatively uncommon meaning for 
their state nickname. 


Woods Words (despite the sweeping subtitle), as the compiler 
explains in his preface, is basically a glossary of Northwestern loggers’ 
language. Northeast and Midwest terminology was frequently trans- 
planted or adapted to Western operations, and Dean McCulloch has 
noted these borrowings, as well as the loans from logger talk to general 
American usage. His major sources were personal experience as a 
Northwest logger, interviews with other Northwest loggers, and glean- 
ings from West Coast printed sources. 

The dictionary is well printed and attractively laid out; on the 
whole it is an excellent job. The definitions are usually clear and 
often humorous. The treatment of impolite words, however, is some- 
times too coy to be informative; what use can one make, for instance, 
of the definition of P.V., “A remedy in demand after a trip to town”? 
Similar roundabout definitions explain terms like B-b Flunkey, Peter 
prop, Poontanger and Zoogler. A guide to pronunciation should have 
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been given for words like Gilly g’lieu, Killapie, Molle, Swage and 
Teredo. It is unfortunate that sources of individual words could not 
be indicated and that some references to other dictionaries were not 
compiled. The greatest desideratum is the lack of cross indexing, 
and were Woods Words not so delightful a dictionary to browse in, 
this lack would be most aggravating. For example, Canned cow and 
Armored tit both mean “canned milk”; Feel cold steel, Count ties, 
Get your time and many other expressions all refer to being fired; a 
tough hotcake can be called a Saddle Blanket or just a Blanket; no 
notice is made anywhere of these and similar overlappings. One bit 
of extra labor seems superfluous: the table of contents is hardly 
needed in an alphabetically-arranged book. 


The collection is rich in many kinds of logging expressions. There 
are the names of old and new jobs (Choker setter, Grease dauber, 
Pond man, Whistle punk) and of obsolete and modern equipment 
(A-frame, Bell, Button, Spool); there are proverbial comparisons 
(Gray as a badger, Useless as a one-legged man at a kicking match, 
Hid like a mouse in a bale of oakum, Like a handful of ants) and 
general woods expressions (Widow maker, Barber chair, Gypo, Skid- 
road, Got the wrinkles out of his belly, School bell has rung, Hang 
tough tit, According to Hoyle in the Book of Snags [cf. By the book 
and Swamper’s Guide}). Some loggers’ terms for food are especially 
picturesque: Overland trout for bacon, Chokum for cheese, Excelstor 
for noodles and Arkansas wedding cake for corn bread. 


The definitions of two terms involve folk crafts. A Squeegee 
is a homemade washing machine—‘“‘A tin can nailed to the end of a 
stout stick, open side of the can downward, to make a vacuum.” A 
Palouser is ‘‘A lantern made by sticking a candle through a hole in 
a tin can.” A more sophisticated folk art is shown in the frontpiece— 
a picture of a logging operation painted by some unknown old-time 
logger on a hand-planed board. It raises the question of whether 
this might have been an art medium known among loggers elsewhere. 


There are further folklore implications in other woods terms. 
McCulloch records Bear sign as a name for blackberry jam, but Andy 
Adams in Chapter eighteen of his classic western The Log of a Cow- 
boy (1902) tells a tale in which doughnuts are called bear sign. 
Spotted dog, a name for a raisin-studded pudding, is from Great 
Britain (where it is also called “Spotted Dick” and “Roly-Poly Pud- 
ding’”’) ; this suggests that there were Britishers of some denomination 
in the Northwest woods. North Sea piano for a concertina played by 
a Scandinavian indicates some kind of instrumental tradition in the 
area; Jew’s harp is also listed. Banana belt for “an open winter, softer 
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weather than usual” is used now as the nickname of Lewiston, Idaho, 
a town in a deep valley where winters are relatively mild. Ride and 
Tie is used in the woods in essentially the same way that I found it 
employed by an Indiana author in 1866 (see A Dictionary of Pro- 
verbs and Proverbial Phrases from Books Published by Indiana Authors 
Before 1890, I.U. Folklore Series No. 15, 1961); McCulloch also 
cites a comic-Indian anecdote associated with riding and tying. Log- 
gers use Around the horn as a warning cry in the same way that 
sailors use ‘Ready about” and “Coming about’; it might be worth 
inquiring whether there has ever been any carry-over between these 
cries. 


McCulloch’s definition of Haywire seems to give a logical etymol- 
ogy for a term which Archer Taylor believes has never been satis- 
factorily explained. Professor Taylor has pointed out that the usual 
idea—that the reference is to wire from hay bales, snarled or used 
for hasty repairs—is not acceptable since this wire is commonly called 
“bailing wire” not “haywire.” Dean McCulloch shows that “haywire” 
is simply another woods way to say “straw line,’ a small cable or 
wire used to move larger ones. It is not clear why the lighter line 
was so called, but the term perhaps indicated the approximate dia- 
meter of such a line. At any rate, this transfer of terms is paralleled 
in a child’s common retort to “Hey!’—“Straw’s cheaper; grass is 
free!” Apparently any kind of light wire in the camps was called 
“haywire,” just as any metal used for repairs (McCulloch records) 
was called “Iron.” And when a stray length of loose light wire often 
came to hand for a repair, the result was that things became Hay- 
wire, ‘‘not up to snuff.” 


The logger’s uses of Hoosier, ‘a. A green man in the woods. 
b. To louse up the job,” are not familiar. Hoosier up, “To play jokes 
on a green logger,” follows the same pattern. Neither the DA nor the 
DAE lists this particular derogatory sense, nor, indeed, any verb 
usages at all. These senses are recorded as primary ones, however, 
in Harold Wentworth and Stuart Berb Flexner’s Dictionary of Ameri- 
can Slang (New York, 1960): “1. An incompetent or inexperienced 
worker,” attributed to loggers and others since 1925. Hoosier up is in 
Wentworth and Flexner as “To shirk; to malinger; to plot a slow- 
down of work.” Hoosier is given as “Resident of Indiana” here as 
being “Archaic . . . the only nondisparaging use of this word.” It 
may be significant that the Dictionary of American Slang quotes 
Stewart Holbrook as its authority for Hooster up, and that Holbrook 
not only is acknowledged in the preface of Woods Words, but he also 
wrote its introduction. It is probably not unfair then to reserve judg- 
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ment on the derogatory verb senses of “Hoosier” until more evidence 
is in. 

The vexed question of Paul Bunyan is stirred up again in Woods 
Words. The hero’s name has a lengthy paragraph of explanation 
credited to ‘‘Jim Stevens, who knew him well.” Babe, the Winter of 
the Blue Snow and Spider Web (caretaker of Babe) are included 
as if the loggers use them in the juvenile-book ways. Two Paul Bun- 
yan references seem to be genuine logger’s adoptions from the fake- 
lore cycle: Inkslinger for “camp timekeeper” (I have heard this in 
Idaho) and On a round drive for “any action that gets nowhere.” 
It is unfortunate that an honest-to-God lumberjack (except that log- 
gers don’t call themselves that) couldn’t have set us straight on Ole 
Paul without dipping into fakelore. But let it not be thought that 
Dean McCulloch has hoosiered the job; Woods Words 1s strictly 
Dirtproof (“extra good”), with A Raft (“whole lot”) of good sug- 
gestions for the folklorist. 


University of Idaho Jan Harold Brunvand 
Moscow, Idaho 
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